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GOVERNMENT COUNSELLORS AND EFFORTS TO 
PROMOTE COOPERATION 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 

EVERY day I am called upon to consider industrial ills 
and help correct them with whatever aid lies in the 
scope of my duties and power. It is impossible to 
deal with these industrial ills and not be impressed by the 
fact that many of us must be mishandling certain fundamental 
economic principles, to be producing these costly and waste- 
ful disturbances. The disturbances are comparatively few I 
know, in relation to the whole of industry. Yet no matter 
what small percentage of industry continues in a state of 
turmoil, we are permitting waste of time, a loss of production, 
and a measure of social irritation, that should not be tolerated. 

There have always been industrial grievances, from the 
day that man was privileged to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. We ought to regard these problems for what they 
are, a stimulus to activity. They are goads to progress, and 
we should cheerfully embrace them as such. 

In my experience the fact has become clear that a few of 
our industries are especially liable to disturbance. In these 
industries, controversy has become more or less chronic. That 
fact we have more and more impressed upon us in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We also have one other fact impressed upon 
us. The fact is this — that because of the highly technical and 
complicated nature of these industries, and because of our lack 
of the requisite technical knowledge, a fair and lasting settle- 
ment of disputes in these industries is hard to arrive at. 

Naturally the public also is without that exact knowledge. 
It lacks a clear comprehension of the merits in these disputes, 
and the public is, after all, the final court to decide these 
matters. I call to mind recent major disputes in two great 
industries. We contrived to settle these disputes for a time, 
but I feel sure that for a lasting settlement of such con- 
troversies we must have a full, enlightened public opinion. 
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The question is, how to inform the public and make it a com- 
petent judge. The processes in a number of basic industries 
are complicated to the last degree, and we cannot hope to pass 
a fair judgment in any of the disputes of these industries, we 
cannot have a united public opinion to enforce any such fair 
judgment, until we know more exactly precisely what services 
are to be expected from each employee or group of employees 
in these industries, and what wages and conditions the em- 
ployees may reasonably expect for their services. 

Now we have originated in the Department of Labor, over 
which I preside, a plan which I am confident will bring us this 
much-needed exact knowledge. This plan calls for the ap- 
pointment of a highly trained technical man, who shall also 
be a man of high intelligence and broad character, to serve as 
a conciliator in each of these basic or technical industries. Let 
me take a few minutes to explain this plan in detail. 

Since I took office, we have settled a large number of strikes, 
of various degrees of importance. There has not been in any 
sense a Government interference with private enterprises. We 
have taken pains to make that clear in every case. The law 
gives us no power to interfere officially. The corps of con- 
ciliators obtained by the Department are simply men who are 
ready to step in by invitation and help adjust any industrial 
difference anywhere in the country. They may offer their ser- 
vices as distinterested parties, or as spokesmen for the public. 
But they have no authority to do more than to consult with the 
parties to the dispute, and strive by persuasion and common 
sense to bring about an agreement. I will say there are times 
when I wish we had the authority to force an agreement, in 
cases where we have encountered, on both sides of the case, 
stubborn and unreasonable men, who have refused to see the 
light. 

Even with the limited powers they have at their command, 
our conciliators have made an enviable record in settling strikes 
and lockouts. What they have saved the country in loss 
through stoppage of production, it is impossible to calculate. 
But these men are called upon to handle differences in every 
variety of industry, and whatever may be their native ability, 
they cannot be expected to possess a technical knowledge of 
every industry, nor can they be expected to have the technical 
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equipment especially necessary to a thorough and lasting settle- 
ment of disputes in these more complicated industries. Hence 
we have come face to face with the need of a type of conciliator 
who shall have powers of moral suasion and be also a technical 
expert in the industry to which he is assigned. 

We shall need a number of these special men, and in every 
case we shall want a man of the broadest gauge. Each man 
among the number must know his special industry inside out, 
from top to bottom. He must know every technical process 
involved in that industry. He must know what is to be ex- 
pected of every worker at each step of the process, from water 
boy to skilled machinist. He must also know something of the 
-operation of management, so as to have the necessary sympathy 
and understanding for the problems and hazards that go with 
the handling of the business. He must recognize the merits of 
any organizations among the employees. He must be a shrewd 
judge of the personalities with whom he is thrown in contact. 
But above all, he must 'be a man to command the respect and 
trust of both management and employees. He must have their 
confidence. He must be able to make friends with both sides. 
He must have the ability to pass judgment that shall be so 
penetrating, so searching, so thorough and so dependable and 
fair, that his services will not only be tolerated but will be 
welcomed by both management and men, as the best and quick- 
est way out of any difficulty. It is obvious that a man having 
this equipment and this fund of information will be able to 
present a complete and unbiased report to the public. 

We find that our present conciliators are more and more 
sought after as disinterested parties in the unraveling of in- 
dustrial tangles. They do not have to interfere; they are 
eagerly wanted, and more and more often invited to help. 
How much more is this apt to be the case when we have in 
addition to these conciliators already at work, the more 
specially trained man who is able to enter with a special under- 
standing into the knotty technical problems that so often create 
industrial differences ? 

Now I believe that deep down in his heart every American 
employer, and every American workman, wants to get on in 
peace. When we have industrial warfare, it is not from wilful 
malice, it is on account of some deep-seated misunderstanding. 
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In nearly every case, the warring parties are only too glad to 
make and keep peace. The difficulty is only in arriving at 
the necessary mutual understanding. Our special men will 
be able to supply that needed comprehension in the fullest 
measure, and I cannot help thinking that they will soon come 
to be welcome fixtures in our industrial system. 

Let us picture one of these special men and his work. Sup- 
pose he is an expert in the textile or garment manufacture and 
has been assigned to that industry. He will know every phase 
and process of production in that industry. He will know the 
cost to the manufacturer of each step of it and the strain or 
demand that each step of the process lays upon the mind and 
strength of the worker. More than that, he will know the 
men, the managers and the employees. He will know the 
character of each, whether the manager is " hard-boiled " or 
humane, whether the boss is exacting or fair, and which of the 
employees are quick and efficient or lazy and stolid. He will 
discover the undesirable men among the workers, the fanatic, 
the radical, and he may do much to win over such men to 
sensible conduct and principles or he may help to eradicate 
the mischief-makers altogether. These are only a few of 
the human and mechanical features that our special conciliator 
will have always in mind to guide him in shaping his judgment. 

Naturally such a man, having won the confidence of both 
managers and men, will have knowledge of any coming differ- 
ence or dispute long before it comes to a head. A timely word 
of caution from him may prevent the difference altogether — 
for it is in prevention that such an expert will come to be most 
useful of all. He will be able to show both sides the righteous 
path. Men who refuse to accept friendly advice are nearly 
always obliged to yield when the heavy cost of open battle 
brings them to terms. Hence, if our special conciliator is un- 
able to forestall a dispute, he may yet use his good offices in 
straightening out a deadlock where the forces engaged have 
been too heated and headstrong to come to an agreement 
without a showdown. But I am confident that the useful- 
ness of such a man in the service of conciliation will soon 
become so clear that he will always be welcome to both em- 
ployer and worker, as a maker and preserver of peace, as a 
man who prevents stoppage of production and profits as well 
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as stoppage of work and pay. Early after his entrance into 
office President Harding declared it to be his guiding principle 
in the matter of industrial disturbances " to stop strikes be- 
fore they began." Our plan seems to me to be the most prac- 
tical method of carrying out that supremely sensible idea. 

Yet this is only a part of the usefulness to be expected of 
these special men. We shall want men who have some broad 
general knowledge outside of their technical specialty. We 
want conservative men who are able to follow the trend of 
events and the tendencies of the times. We want men who 
realize, for instance, that many of the tyrannical shop rules 
of a union, so much complained of, have often been provoked 
by some equally tyrannical rules on the part of a thoughtless 
employer. We want men who, by force of intellect and char- 
acter, can talk the leaders of either side out of any unreason- 
able stand. An industry, even the one most cursed with labor 
troubles, is not always in a state of war, and there will be 
plenty for our special men to do in the time of peace. These 
men can then become most useful of all in giving talks before 
meetings of workers, for example, on simple economic prin- 
ciples, or perhaps on the great problems and the heavy risks 
involved in the management of great manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

These men will also be able to keep managers reminded of 
the trials, the weaknesses, the struggles and the ambitions of 
the man who toils at the looms or the rolls. It is one of the 
calamities of the modern industrial system that the old inti- 
mate, personal contact between manager and men has been 
lost. In these special men, I see a way to reestablish at least 
something of that lost and valuable association. Or these men 
may give instructive lectures to the public, in the schools or 
churches or halls or other public forums. People are always 
eager to know how the other man works ; the various operations 
of manufacture in any industry are always a fascinating story. 
And the general knowledge thus gained, in periods of quiet 
progress, is always useful to the public in shaping the opinion 
as to the merits of any dispute that may arise. 

In fact, I can see no bounds to the comprehensive usefulness 
of these special conciliators we plan to have. I am con- 
fident that with their aid we shall be removing a vast deal of 
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friction from industry, and lifting a heavy burden of waste 
from the back of the public — which always in the long run pays 
the cost of every strike in the form of higher prices. We hope 
to see these special men wanted; we want them to be sought 
after, and with an enlightened public opinion behind them, 
their authority will be enhanced in precisely the right way. 
Their services then will not be as Government officials but as 
spokesmen for the master employer of us all — the great public 
itself. When we have established this system of special ser- 
vice such as I have outlined, I am convinced that we shall have 
found a thing long lacking and long wanted — oil at points of 
friction in the mechanism of American industry that have never 
been properly lubricated before. 

While this corps of special conciliators we hope to have will 
take care of modern points of friction in industry, I am well 
aware that there are many more points where efforts to promote 
cooperation are sorely needed. There are certain great needs 
of the workers that we have too long overlooked. I am going 
to pass over the worker's need of some relief from the fright- 
ful monotony resulting from the fact that certain parts of 
modern industry have taken away from him all joy of creative 
effort and have condemned him to tedious operation of a special 
machine. A good deal of labor unrest arises simply from the 
boredom and the monotony of this extreme specialization. 

I am also going to pass over the worker's need for a greater 
security in his job. In the best of times, he never knows when 
health may fail him or a foremen's whim may toss him from his 
job. In his most prosperous days the vision of the ultimate 
poor-house is only too vivid before his eyes. Some day we 
shall be forced to remove these menaces or face serious con- 
sequences in the fabric of our social organization. 

But at this moment I am thinking of a still more pressing 
need felt by the worker. 

Before I come to that need, let me remind you that we all 
talk freely of supply and demand, always with the impression 
that demand originates with the great public, and that supply 
is something to be looked after exclusively by working people. 
We forget that the situation may be reversed, and that the 
worker himself may have demands which it is the duty of the 
public to supply. When these demands do come from the 
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workers, we are apt to take fright and regard such things as 
radical and dangerous. I do not believe they are. I believe 
the worker has his legitimate moral demands to make, and that 
those demands must sooner or later be supplied. 

For years we have been hearing demands, for instance, for 
the living wage. I have said it before, and I say it again, that 
I am against the living wage. I am against the living wage 
because — it i9 not enough. It is a beggarly allowance from a 
public as rich as ours to a worker as skilled and thrifty as our 
American toiler, whose hands have wrought so wonderfully 
in the enrichment of our country. 

It is no longer enough for the man who toils merely to 
exist, merely to be able to meet fluctuations in the cost of liv- 
ing. Once again I am drawing upon the President for the 
most forcible statement of this idea. He said, " The work- 
man's lowest wage must be enough for comfort, enough to 
make his house a home ; enough to insure that the struggle for 
existence shall not crowd out the things that are worth exist- 
ing for." The time has come, I feel certain, when we have got 
to consider the inevitable demand for something better than 
this. The day is at hand when we have got to forget the 
living wage and base our calculations upon the saving wage. 

That, I know, i9 an elastic term. One man will manage to 
save on a wage lower than that received by a man who is 
chronically in debt. Nevertheless, some average between the 
two will have to be struck. As a matter of fact, our pro- 
gressive employers are, and have been, paying the saving wage. 
In spite of all the extravagant buying during the boom of war 
and after, when high wages seemed to be going into silk shirts 
and stockings and fur coats, the American workman in the 
great majority has saved his earnings. Most of us have failed 
to notice the significant fact that during this long period of 
unemployment, cases of actual distress have been gratifyingly 
few. We have actual figures to show that the American work- 
man has managed to pay his way thus far, at the grocery and 
the butcher shop, for the excellent reason that he has had his 
savings to draw upon. It is a pity that his means have had to 
be expended in this way, but they have proved to be a fortu- 
nate salvation to him and to the country. 

Now, if the worker has learned anything from this lesson 
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of hard times, he has learned better than ever the lesson of 
thrift and saving. In the future he will insist upon saving 
and he will insist upon receiving enough to enable him to save. 
We cannot stop that. Do we want to stop it? I am perfectly 
convinced that it is a justifiable economic demand. But it is 
more than that, it is a deep human craving, and we all know 
that the laws of human nature have a way of crossing the 
laws of economics at times. And I believe that if we do not 
grant it of our own free will, natural law is going to exact the 
saving wage in time. 

We have got to get away from the idea that it is not what 
the workman earns by the day that counts, it is what he earns 
by the year. The intelligent workman himself has already 
got away from that idea. He has seen the light and in the near 
future I believe we are going to be compelled to adjust our 
industrial, financial and social systems to that end. If that 
craving on the part of the worker to save and possess means 
is not a wholesome craving, then I do not know what health 
is. And I do not believe it is going to place an undue strain 
upon society to gratify a craving so beneficial to itself. Let us 
remember this — when the workman saves, it is the country 
that saves and benefits accordingly. 

The good to result from such a transfer of capital into new 
hands will be felt at once. I know hundreds of workmen who 
would like to build and own their own homes. They have the 
capacity to earn and pay for those homes. Yet when such a 
man goes to certain bankers, he is refused a loan altogether 
or he is told that the bank has no funds, and he may be re- 
ferred to some interested " friend ", who has money to lend. 
The " friend " is too often a man in league with the bank and 
engaged by that bank in unloading undesirable real estate. 
Or if the workman does obtain the promise of a loan, he is 
confronted with so many discounts, so many fees, as to raise 
his interest to a prohibitive figure and discourage him from 
building. Just now the country is short of houses to an ap- 
palling extent and we are never going to see building in this 
country until many of our banking institutions take down the 
three-ball sign that hangs invisible in front of them. We are 
never going to have normal construction until some of our 
banking institutions come down to a sensible and normal basis. 
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I think that the possession of more savings, a larger amount 
of capital, by our workers is going to have a liberalizing effect 
on the management of many of our financial institutions. 
They, more than any of the rest of us, need to acquire a new 
respect for the saving worker. In every bank there should be 
posted the story of the little boy in the Sunday School who was 
asked, " Why should we be kind to the poor? " He answered, 
" Because you never can tell when they are going to be rich." 
That may be mighty poor religion, but it is splendid banking 
philosophy. It is good business philosophy for us all. 

The saving wage is at hand, and we may as well adjust our- 
selves to it. The American worker has a deep-rooted hatred 
of remaining forever poor. His enrichment means the enrich- 
ment of the country. It is not that we are going to lavish gifts 
upon him. It is not that we are going to impoverish the con- 
sumer for his benefit. It is only that we must pay him what 
he is entitled to, that small additional fraction, that margin 
above necessity, which will mean so much to him and will be- 
come his contribution to the wealth of us all. 

If you want to hit on one point, at least, where you will be 
absolutely sure of cooperation from the worker, you can find 
it there — in the saving wage. If you are wise you will wel- 
come it. 
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